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SPEECH 


Mr.  BELSER  having  obtained  the  floor,  read  to 
the  House  the  amendment  to  the  navy  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  as  proposed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
i  the  state  of  the  Union,  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Hunt.] 

“ Provided ,  That  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated  by  this  act  shall  be  expended  in  the  naval  ser- 
j  vice,  or  drawn  from  the  treasury,  previous  to  the  1st  day  oi 
(January,  1845,  excepting  the  sums  appropriated  for  improve- 
.  ments  and  necessary  repairs  of  navy  yards.” 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  he  could  not  but  believe  that 
jthis  amendment  was  intended  to  reach  the  Texas 
dreaty,  by  withholding  from  the  proper  authority, 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  1845,  those  means 
which  might  be  found  necessary  to  carry  it  out  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  executive,  in  the  federal  constitution, 
has  the  power,  “by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  concur,”  and  he  is  also,  in 
lie  same  instrument,  declared  to  be  “commander  of 
he  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.”  He  has 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Texas;  that  treaty  is  now 
oefore  the  Senate  for  ratification;  and  having  been 
idvised  by  Mexico,  that  whenever  such  a  treaty 
vas  consummated,  she  would  declare  war  against 
his  government,  he,  by  way  of  precaution ,  has  or- 
lered  a  portion  of  our  naval  force  into  the  Gulf  of 
Vlexico,  and  a  portion  of  our  army  to  the  Sabine, 
nd,  for  doing  this,  he  has  been  unsparingly  denounc- 
d  on  this  floor.  One  honorable  gentleman  has 
iroclaimed  that  he  deserves  impeachment,  while 
nother,  a  little  more  tolerant,  is  for  taking  the 
evenue  of  the  country  from  his  control.  He  had 
ead  the  papers  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
set  with  care;  saw  in  them  nothing  but  what  was 
onfirmed  by  usage;  and  thought  that  the  execu 
ive  had  acted  with  great  prudence,  in  endeavoring 
d  place  the  country  in  a  condition  to  maintain  its 
onor,  in  case  necessity  should  demand  vigorous 
ction.  No  man  who  has  examined  the  constitu- 
on  can  for  a  moment  dispute  the  power  of  the  exec- 
,tive  to  order  the  navy  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
r  the  army  to  the  Sabine.  He  certainly  has  such 
uthority,  and  can  exercise  it,  in  order  to  protect  the 
luntry  from  anticipated  invasion,  without  declaring 
'ar  against  Mexico.  So  far  from  his  acting  arbitrarily 


in  the  matter,  he  has  instructed  those  in  command  of 
the  navy  and  army,  which  he  has  sent  into  service,  to 
inform  him  promptly  of  any  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power,  that  Congress  may  be  immediately  consulted 
for  the  remedy  to  be  used  in  such  an  emergency. 
Does  this  look  like  an  assumption  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  executive?  Surely  not.  He  has  nego¬ 
tiated  a  treaty  with  Texas.  Those  who  object  to  it 
say  that  its  ratification  by  this  government  will  be 
a  good  cause  for  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  If  they 
are  right,  then  is  the  executive  bound,  by  every  ob¬ 
ligation,  to  prepare  for  it;  and  if  Mexico  becomes  the 
aggressor,  let  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking 
rest  with  her.  The  true  American  policy  is  to  be 
prepared  for  every  crisis;  and  any  executive  who 
will  sleep  on  his  post  when  there  is  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  would  be  denounced  by  an  indignant 
and  betrayed  people.  He  fully  approved  of  the 
course  of  the  executive  in  making  tne  treaty,  and 
his  exertions  to  sustain  it;  and  he  condemned  with¬ 
out  measure  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  [Mr.  Morse,]  when  he  said  that  “the  only 
notice  which  history  would  record  of  him  (the  ex¬ 
ecutive)  was  like  that  which  it  preserved  of  the 
burner  of  the  Ephesian  dome.”  He  considered  the 
executive  in  the  light  of  a  persecuted  patriot;  and 
as  to  the  verdict  of  posterity  in  regard  to  him,  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  prediction.  Yes;  when  the  history  of  his 
administration  shall  be  fairly  written  out,  the  impar¬ 
tial  narrator  will  fearlessly  say,  Here  was  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  without  a  party,  who  has  been  able  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  number  of  important  treaties.  Here  was  a. 
statesman  who  set  his  face  against  a  moneyed  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  who,  regardless  of  party  malignity,  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  with  an  eye  di¬ 
rected  to  the  public  welfare,  and  who  is  richly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  welcome  plaudit  of  ‘well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.’  ” 

But  the  executive  is  not  alone  in  this  wholesale 
denunciation.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  it.  He 
is  attacked  on  account  of  his  slavery  opinions,  and 
because  of  his  inferences  in  favor  of  the  institutions 
of  the  South,  founded  on  the  census  returns.  It  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  that  the  honorable  Secretary 
should  thus  be  struck  at.  The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  commenced 
it  in  this  hall  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
quick  perception — a  prominent  member  of  the  mis¬ 
called  “liberty  party;”  and  when  he  read  the  reply 
of  the  secretary  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  established  the  fact  that,  upon  every 
principle  of  humanity,  the  slaves  of  the  South  were 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  free  blacks  of  the 
North,  or  the  paupers  of  Europe.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  furnished  the  British  diplomatist  through  the 
American  secretary,  was  calculated  to  prostrate  the 
foundation  on  which  fanaticism  expected  to  rear  up 
its  present  and  future  superstructure. 

He  could  tell  honorable  gentlemen  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  was  above  their  shafts;  the  world  had  fixed  his 
character,  and  politicians  cannot  change  that  decree. 
His  history,  is  the  history  of  his  country.  His 
name,  rfor  the  last  thirty  years,  is  identified  with 
every  great  and  noble  measure  that  this  Union  can 
boast  of;  and  the  only  thing  that  his  rivals  ean  say 
to  him,  is,  “Sun,  I  hate  thy  beams.” 

Sir,  we  have  been  gravely  asked  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  from  Pennsylvania, [Mr.  J.R.  Inger- 
soll,]  whether  we  had  read  Mr.  Benton’s  speech  on 
•  the  subject  of  Texas,  as  published  in  this  day’s 
Globe?  He  for  one,  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
and  he  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  speech 
was  not  only  against  the  whole  life  of  its  author, 
but  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  his  previous  opinions. 
He  admitted  its  ability,  but  still  contended  that  it 
was  incorrect  in  many  of  its  inferences;  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  law  of  nations;  and  that  it  never  could 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  American  people.  Some 
of  the  positions  assumed  in  it  were  so  untenable, 
that  the  honorable  senator,  and  all  who  agreed  with 
him,  would  yet  be  driven  from  them- 

In  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  vital  conse¬ 
quence  as  the  one  of  annexing  Texas  to  this  Union, 
it  would  be  his,  (Mr.  B’s.)  object  to  avoid  everything 
like  party  warmth.  He  should,  however,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  allude  to  parties  to  understand  the  true  po¬ 
sition  of  the  question  before  the  country.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  matter  that  should  rise  above  all  self¬ 
ish  considerations — one  entitled  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
liberation.  He  would  endeavor  to  discuss  it  before 
the  House,  in  the  following  order: 

1st.  The  opinions  entertained  by  the  different 
parties  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  giving  briefly  their  separate  views. 

2d.  The  right  which  Texas  has  to  the  territory 
embraced  in  her  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

3d.  The  right  which  Texas  has,  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  nations,  to  ask  to  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

4th.  The  right  which  the  United  States  has,  by 
the  constitution,  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  to 
receive  her  into  the  Union. 

5th.  The  reasons  why  the  United  States  should 
receive  her  without  delay. 

6th.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  con¬ 
nection. 

There  is  a  party  in  the  United  States,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  annex  new  terri¬ 
tory  to  this  government;  that  if  it  was  constitutional, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  do  so;  that  two  of  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  set  forth  in  the  preamble  in  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  are  to  establish  justice,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  in  the  land,  and  that, 
with  justice  and  liberty,  slavery  is  incompatible; 

'  that  when  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territory  of 


Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  of  Florida,  became 
the  property  of  the  Union,  then  slavery  ceased 
constitutionally  to  exist  within  their  limits,  and  that 
the  same  result  would  follow  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  this  government. — See  Mr.  Birney's  letter  of 
28 tli  February,  A.  D.  1844. 

There  is  a  second  party,  who  say  that,  to  admit 
Texas  at  this  time  into  the  Union,  would  be  viola¬ 
tive  of  our  obligations  to  Mexico;  that  it  would 
most  probably  involve  us  in  a  war  with  that  nation, 
and  perhaps  with  Great  Britain;  that  they  are 
against  receiving  it  whilst  a  respectable  portion  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  measure;  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  British  interference  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Texas;  and  that,  if  let 
alone,  in  the  course  of  time  a  Canadian  republic 
would  likely  spring  up  in  the  North,  and  a  Texian 
republic  in  the  South;  and  that,  influenced  by  our 
bright  example,  they  would  soon  vie  wiih  us  in  the 
race  for  representative  freedom. — See  Mr.  Clay's  let¬ 
ter,  dated  at  Raleigh,  Aprril  17,  1844. 

There  is  a  third  party,  who  admit  that  the  annex- 
ation  of  Texas  is  a  favorite  object  with  them,  but,  | 
at  the  same  time,  think  that  our  relations  with  Mex-  j 
ico,  and  hers  with  Texas,  will  not  warrant  the  im-  i 
mediate  union  of  Texas  to  this  government,  with- ; 
out  the  consent  of  Mexico;  that  Texas  is  a  govern-  • 
ment  de  facto,  and  not  a  government  de  jure;  that 
with  the  assent  of  Mexico,  they  are  ready  for  the 
annexation,  or,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  or 
immediately  that  it  is  made  manifest  to  them  that 
the  British  government  desires  to  obtain  Texas. — 
See  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter,  April  20,  A.  D.  1844. 

There  is  a  fourth  party,  who  believe  that  “now  is 
the  golden  moment”  for  receiving  Texas  into  the 
Union;  that  Texas  is  capable  of  contracting  herself 
away  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United' 
States  can  receive  her  without  consulting  Mexico1' 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  dc! 
so  without  delay,  and  that  Texas  is,  to  all'  intents,]  ,, 
and  purposes,  a  government  by  right,  possessed  o! ' 


the  most  ample  attributes. — See  General  Jackson's  let- 


ter,  13 th  May,  A.  D.  1844. 

These  are  the  several  attitudes  which  the  partiei 1 
occupy  on  the  question,  and  the  American  people, 
are  called  on  to  determine  which  of  them  are  right 
In  a  government  based  on  the  freedom  of  opinion 
it  is  natural  that  divisions  should  exist,  and  it  wouli 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 

He  would  next  proceed  to  show  the  right  which 
Texas  has  to  the  territory  embraced  in  her  treat;: 


with  the  United  States.  Spain,  in  1800,  by  th 
treaty  of  S.  Ildefonso,  ceded  Louisiana  (i 
which  was  embraced  Texas)  to  France.  In  180; 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  entered  into  between  thi 
government  and  the  first  consul,  France  ceded  th 
same  territory  to  the  United  States;  and  in  thi 
treaty  the  United  States  guarantied  to  France  thi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  should  “ be  ii 
corpm-ated  into  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soo 
as  possible,  acccrrding  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  con 
stitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantage 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  an 
in  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protect i 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  t 
religion  ichich  they  profess."  In  1819,  the  Unit; 
States  ceded  Texas  to  Spain,  with  the  view  of  o 
taining  the  Floridas,  and  in  despite  of  the  oblig 
tion  entered  into  in  the  treaty  of  Palis;  and  by  th 
cession  Texas  and  its  inhabitants  became  a  part 
the  Spanish  government  of  America,  instead  of  i 
maining  in  the  United  States,  as  contemplated  1 
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the  first  consul.  In  1820,  the  revolution  in  Spanish 
America  occurred,  and  soon  after  Mexico  became 
independent  of  Spain;  and  one  of  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  the  new  government  was  to  invite  emigra¬ 
tion  from  abroad,  to  reclaim  the  wilderness  from 
the  Camanche  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
then  roamed  over  certain  portions  of  it  at  their 
leasure.  In  1822,  Iturbide  was  taken  from  the 
ead  of  the  Mexican  army  and  made  emperor  of 
Mexico.  In  1823,  the  national  legislature  of 
Mexico  passed  a  law  inviting  foreigners  to  settle 
in  that  country;  and,  by  way  of  encouraging  a 
speedy  emigration,  offered  them  donations  of  land 
and  implements  of  industry.  In  the  same  year, 
Iturbide  recognised  a  grant  in  favor  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  which  his  father,  Moses  Austin,  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Spain  before  the  independence  of 
Mexico  had  been  declared;  and  the  confirmation  of 
this  grant  caused  him  to  introduce  into  Texas  a 
colony  of  American  emigrants.  Shortly  after  this, 
Iturbide  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  empire; 
and  his  abdication  was  succeeded  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  form  of  government,  shaped  after  that  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  independence  of  this  new 
government  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States, 
and  also  by  the  other  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain.  In  1824,  Coahuila 
and  Texas  were  made  a  separate  State;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  colonization  laws  were  passed  by  the 
federal  government  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  local 
legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas. 

Under  these  several  colonization  laws  and  the 
confederated  government  of  Mexico,  adopted  after 
the  fall  of  Iturbide,  Texas  began  to  people  with 
rapidity;  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Mexico,  and 
about  the  year  1830,  the  door  to  emigration  from 
the  United  States  was  closed,  garrisons  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Several  places  within  her  limits,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  placed  under  a  mil¬ 
itary  despotism.  In  1834,  Santa  Anna  abandoned 
the  republican  flag,  through  whieh  he  had  acquired 
unlimited  influence;  took  sides  with  the  enemies  of 
popular  liberty;  overthrew  the  federal  constitutional 
government  of  1824,  modeled  after  our  own,  and 
established  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  empire,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  He  forthwith 
abolished  the  State  legislatures;  made  governors  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  will  for  their  appointment  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  imprisoned  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  col¬ 
onist,  because  he  advocated  the  government  of  1824, 
and  wished  to  see  Texas  organized  in  accordance 
with  it. 

These  despotic  strides  of  Santa  Anna  Texas  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise,  and  declared  herself  independent 
of  him;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1835,  General  Cos, 
the  relative  of  Santa  Anna,  undertook  to  compel 
Texas  to  yield  obedience  to  the  authority  of  his 
ehief.  He  was  captured  with  his  army,  at  the 
Alamo,  by  the  Texians,  and  afterwards  he  and  his 
officers  were  permitted  by  the  victors  to  retire  with 
their  arms,  and  private  property  into  the  interior, 
under  their  parole  of  honor  that  they  would  not 
oppose  the  re-establishment  of  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1824.  In  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  Alamo 
was  taken  from  the  Texians  by  Santa  Anna,  Cos, 
in  violation  of  his  parole  of  honor,  commanding 
under  him.  Everyone  connected  with  the  Texian 
forces,  except  two,  were  inhumanly  butchered,  and 
there  it  was  that  Cos  is  said  to  have  run  his  sword 
into  the  dead  body  of  the  lamented  Travis,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Shortly  after  this,  from  fa¬ 
tigue,  famine,  and  by  the  force  of  superior  numbers, 


three  hundred  soldiers, under  the  command  of  Fannin, 
were  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  army  of  Mexico 
on  terms;  and  out  of  the  number,  about  six  only 
survived  the  fire  of  their  enemy:  the  rest  were  shot 
down  by  companies,  against  the  terms  agreed  oh  in 
their  surrender.  Next  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  St.  Jacinto,  which  resulted  as  gloriously 
to  Texian  arms  as  did  those  of  Yorktown  and 
New  Orleans  to  American  valor.  Santa  Anna  and 
many  of  his  officers  were  taken;  but  their  lives  w:ro 
spared  to  them  by  the  Texians.  The  star  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrant  had  here  set  in  total  darkness. 
To  him  all  was  gloom  and  melancholy.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  flatter  his  conqueror,  by  telling  him  that 
he  was  the  Wellington,  who  had  overthrown  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West.  His  life  had  been  justly 
forfeited,  and  the  soldiery  demanded  it,  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  inhumanity  at  the  Alamo,  and  at  Goliad; 
but  Houston  would  not  permit  it  to  be  taken.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Jackson,  declaring  that 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  proper  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  question  of  Texian  independence  “by 
political  negotiation,”  and  that  “the  honor  and  glory” 
of  Mexico  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  Texas.  He  would  now  attempt,  as 
briefly,  to  trace  her  civil  history,  since  the  battle  of 
St.  Jacinto,  which  freed  her  from  Mexican  tyranny. 
In  the  same  year  of  the  downfall  of  Santa  Anna  at 
St.  Jacinto,  Texas  applied  for  admission  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  offer  in  1837  was  rejected. 
In  1838,  her  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  and  a  treaty  of  boundary,  and 
one  of  indemnity  for  spoliations  incurred  during  her 
revolutionary  struggle,  were  entered  into  between, 
her  and  this  government,  and  both  were  carried  into 
effect.  In  1839,  France  acknowledged  her  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  in  1840,  Holland,  Belgium, and  Great 
Britain  did  the  same;  and  the  latter  nation  also  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  her  a  commercial  treaty.  Since  1836,. 
Texas  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  her  indepen¬ 
dence  without  any  regular  warfare  against  her  oil 
the  part  of  Mexico.  Her  constitutional  government 
has  been  in  full  force,  demanding  of  her  citizens 
perfect  allegiance,  and  resting  on  their  consent.  Her 
limits  have  also  been  clearly  defined,  and  her  author¬ 
ity  to  punish  for  treason  indisputable.  Again, 
while  Texas,  from  1836  to  1844,  has  been  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  except  Mexico,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  internal  quiet  and  national  comity, 
Mexico  has  been  deeply  convulsed.  When  Santa 
Anna  was  shorn  of  his  power  at  St.  Jacinto,  Busta- 
mente  succeeded  him.  Bustamente  has  since  been 
put  down,  and  Santa  Anna  reinstated.  A  new  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  formed  in  Mexico,  to  which 
Texas  is  in  no  way  a  party;  and  Texas  is  at  this 
moment  more  stable  than  Mexico,  and  presents  to 
the  world  striking  elements  of  governmental  pros¬ 
perity.  Under  this  last  view  of  the  case,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  or  not  Mexico  was  the  parent  govern¬ 
ment. 

Having  examined  the  condition  of  Texas  from 
the  year  1800  to  the  present  time,  with  reference  to 
treaties,  colonization  laws,  her  revolutionary  strug¬ 
gles,  and  final  independence,  he  would  next  endeav¬ 
or  to  establish  that  she  is  a  perfect  government,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  most  unqualified  sovereignty,  and  in 
every  way  independent  of  Mexico.  He  admitted  the 
general  principle,  as  recognised  in  the  law  of  nations, 
that  it  is  wrong  “to  create  disturbances  in  another 
country,  to  foment  disorder  or  to  raise  enemies  against 
it;”  but  he  denied  the  distinction  attempted  to  be 
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drawn  between  a  government  de  jure  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  de  facto,  when  applied  to  Texas.  Govern- 
menfs  de  jure,  as  contradistinguished  from  govern¬ 
ments  de  facto,  (if  there  be  any  such,)  are  absolute 
tyrannies — such  as  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Austria. 
They  are  based  on  the  despotic  doctrine,  that  the 
power  of  kings  proceeds  from  God;  and  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  command  the  most  implicit  obedience. 
Such  governments  transfer  the  people  with  the  soil, 
and  deny  to  man  the  natural  right  of  revolution. 
Their  language  is,  that  no  revolt,  however  success¬ 
ful,  can  be  valid  against  the  consent  of  a  parent 
country;  because  the  right  of  the  parent  country  to 
rule  is  derived  from  a  power  greater  than  man 
Such  a  doctrine  upsets  title  by  conquest,  and  can¬ 
not  be  countenanced  by  limited  monarchies,  much 
less  by  independent  republics,  resting  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  whose  power  over  their  rulers  is  il¬ 
limitable.  France  is  a  limited  monarchy;  and  in 
that  government  the  “divine  right  of  kings”  has 
been  repudiated.  It  was  set  at  naught  when  she 
aided  the  American  colonies,  in  their  struggle 
against  Great  Britain;  and  again  when  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe  was  made  a  citizen  King.  Louis  Philippe  does 
not,  de  jure,  govern  France.  He  holds  his  power  to 
command  her  people  neither  by  discovery,  by  in¬ 
heritance,  by  the  popular  will,  nor  by  conquest.  This 
shows  that,  even  in  the  transatlantic  world,  except 
in  the  most  unqualified  despotisms,  the  de  jure  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  recognised.  In  France,  England,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  Greece,  and  Belgium, 
the  doctrine  will  not  be  acceded  to;  for,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  these  governments  rest  on  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  declaration  of  American  independence, 
and  that  of  Texian  also,  asserts  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  man  is  capable  of  governing  himself; 
and  this  self-evident  truth  impelled  Texas  to  throw 
off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  to  take  a  place  in  the  list 
of  republics.  Does  Santa  Anna  possess  the  power, 
by  divine  right,  to  hold  on  to  Texas?  Is  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  await  his  pleasure  for  a  full  recognition 
of  Texian  sovereignty?  Who  made  him  a  King  de 
jure,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas 
only  when  he  thinks  proper?  Can  we  not  move  in 
the  matter  without  his  potential  assent?  He  is  a 
usurper,  not  a  ruler  de  jure.  He  has  violated  re¬ 
peatedly  the  fundamental  laws  of  Mexico,  to  which 
Texas  was  a  party,  without  her  consent.  His  ty¬ 
ranny  towards  the  Texians,  a  gallant  people,  was 
unsupportable.  Pie  rendered  himself  a  scourge  to 
the  human  race,  and  this  authorized  every  foreign 
piwer,  that  saw  fit,  to  come  to  their  rescue  against 
uch  an  oppressor.  Well  has  it  been  remarked, 
that  “all  antiquity  has  praised  Hercules  for  deliver¬ 
ing  the  world  from  an  Antteus,  a  Busiris,  and  a  Dio¬ 
mede.”— See  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  page  156. 

In  1837,  when  the  United  States  refused  to  receive 
Texas,  no  nation  had  acknowledged  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  Then  it  was  that  Mexico  had  just 
been  using  the  most  active  exertions  to  subjugate 
her;  and  her  right  to  enter  into  treaties  had  not  been 
admitted  by  this  and  other  governments.  When¬ 
ever  one  government  acknowledges  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  another,  and  her  right  to  make  treaties, 
then  is  it  too  late,  according  to  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  authority,  to  deny  to  her  full  and  entire  sov¬ 
ereignty.  The  treaty  between  this  government  and 
Texas,  by  which  the  two  have  been  divided,  is  a 
valid  compact,  and  could  not  hereafter  be  set  aside 
by  Mexico.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  right  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  (say  the  Supreme  Court)  attached  to  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  “to  fix  the  disputed  boundaries  be¬ 


tween'  their  respective  limits;  and  the  boundaries  so 
established  and  fixed  by  compacts  between  nations, 
beepme  conclusive  on  all  the  subjects  and  citizens 
thereof,  and'  are  to  be  treated  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  r.eal  boundaries.” — See  1st  Peters's  Re¬ 
ports,  page  185. 

In  regard  to  contracts  with  revolted  colonies,  the 
despotic  rule  is,  that  one  government  “has  no  right 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with,  or  to  assist,  the  revolted 
colony  of  another,  before  the  same  has  been  finally 
recognised  as  an  independei.it  state  by  its  oion  govern¬ 
ment;  and  if  a  state  assist  a  revolted  colony,  it  is  just 
ground  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  parent  state.” 
This  rule,  if  strictly  applied,  denies  to  every  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  admitted  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  her,  the  right 
to  do  so,  until  Mexico  has  recognised  Texas  as  an 
independent  government.  If  it  be  correct,  then  are 
all  the  compacts  with  Texas  void;  for,  even  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  without 
making  treaties  with  her,  before  she  is  clear  of! 
Mexico,  is  assisting  the  revolted  colony  against  ther 
parent  country.  And,  in  the  language  of  the  law" 
writers,  such  acts  are  calculated  to  encourage  the 
revolt;  to  alienate  the  allies  of  Mexico;  to  tarnish  her 
escutcheon,  and  to  deprive  her  of  national  glory. 
See  1 1th  Moore's  Reports,  page  308;  and  12f/t  Moore's 
Reports,  page  59. 

But  the  English  decisions  are  far  from  being 
harmonious  on  the  subject  of  contracts  with  such 
colonies.  Thus,  in  one  set  of  cases,  it  is  said  that 
“any  commercial  intercourse  with  a  revolted  colo¬ 
ny,  before  its  separate  independence  is  acknowl¬ 
edged,  is  illegal  and  void;  because  such  dealing  is 
offensive  to  the  principal  state  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  will  not  be  given  effect  to  by  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery,  or  any  other  court  in  Great  Britain.” — See  9th, 
Vesey's  Reports,  page  347;  1st  Turner  and  Russell's  Re¬ 
ports,  page  297,  and  3d  Bingham's  Reports,  page  319. 

While,  in  other  cases  in  the  same  courts,  it  has 
been  ruled  that  the  mere  fact  of  Great  Britain  hav¬ 
ing,  for  a  commercial  purpose,  sent  a  consul  to  a  re¬ 
volted  colony  of  Spain,  is  not  equivalent  to  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  independence  by  that  govemment- 
See  Simons's  Reports,  page213. 

These  authorities  plainly  draw  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sending  a  commercial  agent,  ex  necessitate  reiT 
into  a  revolted  colony  before  her  independence  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  parent  state,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  compacts  with  such  revolted  colony;  and  if 
they  prove  anything,  it  is^  that  neither  this  govern¬ 
ment  nor  Great  Britain  had  the  sanction  of  law, 
when  they  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  when  they  afterwards  entered  into  treaties  with; 
her. 

The  principle  established  in  the  case  from  Simons’s; 
Reports,  last  quoted,  and  some  American  cases, 
which  he  (Mr.  B.)  should  hereafter  bring  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  House,  is,  that  the  courts,  in  determining 
on  contracts  with  revolted  colonies,  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  their  own  governments.  Thus,  says  the 
vice  chancellor,  (in  the  case  from  Simons’s  Reports, 
just  alluded  to:)  “In  consequence  of  the  arguments 
I  in  this  case,  I  have  had  communications  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Central  America,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government,  by  the  government  of  this  country, 
has  not  been  recognised.”  And  because  it  had  not 
been  ^recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  independent, 
he  dismissed  the  bill  and  refused  to  enforce  the- con¬ 
tract. 

In  (he  case  of  Rose  vs.  Himely,  the  case  cf-  am 
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American  vessel,  which,  after  trading  with  the  bri¬ 
gands  of  St.  Domingo,  sailed  with  a  cargo,  and  was 
afterwards  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  sold 
in  Cuba,  the  chief  justice  observes,  that  “the  relative 
situation  of  St.  Domingo  and  France  must  necessari¬ 
ly  be  considered.”  He  then  proceeds  to  lay  it  down, 
that — 

“St.  Domingo  harl  declared  herself  independent  of  France, 
and  was,  by  arms,  asserting  her  sovereignty:  a  war,  de  facto, 
existed.  Vattel,  (said  he,)  who  has  been  quoted  to  prove 
that  St.  Domingo,  having  declared  herself  independent,  and 
so  far  maintained  it  by  arms,  must  he  treated  by  other  na¬ 
tions  as  such,  in  fact,  and  entitled  to  maintain  the  same  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world  as  is  entertained  by  other  belligerent 
nations,  addresses  himself  to  sovereigns,  not  to  courts.  It  is 
for  governments  to  decide  whether  they  will  consider  St. 
Domingo  as  an  independent  nation;  and  until  such  decision 
is  made,  or  France  shall  relinquish  her  claim,  courts  must 
consider  the  ancient  state  of  tilings  as  remaining  unaltered, 
and  the  sovereign  power  of  France  as  still  subsisting.” — [See 
4th  Cranch's  Reports,  page  272;  See  3d  Washington,  C.  C. 
Reports,  page  103.] 

Again,  Justice  Baldwin,  in  a  work  entitled  his 
“Constitutional  Views,”  page  29,  says: 

“A  State,  to  be  free,  must  be  exempt  from  all  external 
control,  on  a  separate  and  equal  station  with  the  oth¬ 
er  powers  of  the  earth,  within  whose  territorial  lim¬ 
its  no  State  or  nation  can  have  any  jurisdiction.  This  is 
the  essence  of  freedom;  and,  being  free  in  the  grant  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  legislative  power  at  their  pleasure,  a  State,  and  the 
people  thereof,  must  have  the  absolute  sovereignty,  illimita¬ 
ble  save  by  the  people  themselves.” 

And  in  the  same  work,  page  72,  he  states  that — 

“In  June,  1776,  there  was  not  a  colony  in  which  an  au- 
-thority  under  Great  Britain  was  exercised,  except  in  war- 
,fare;  and  when  Congress  resolved  that  allegiance  was  due 
to  the  several  colonies — that  treason  was  punishable  in  the 
colony  where  the  act  was  committed — and  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  trade  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  le- 
,  gislatures, — it  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  they 
were  then  independent,  and  had,  in  fact,  assumed  their  equal 
station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.” 

After  these  English  and  American  decisions,  he 
would  ask,  how  is  it  that  honorable  gentlemen  still 
contend  that  Texas  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  this 
government,  without  her  independence  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Mexico?  Has  Texas  declared  her¬ 
self  independent  of  the  parent  country,  and  have 
other  nations  recognised  her  sovereignty?  Has  she 
the  right  to  punish  for  treason?  Is  she  exempt  from 
external  control,  and  is  her  government  in  success¬ 
ful  operation?  Flas  she  assumed  “an  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  as  did  the  American 
colonies  in  1776?  If  she  has  done  these  things, 
then,  according  to  Judge  Baldwin’s  constitutional 
views,  before  referred  to,  she  is  as  free  as  America, 
or  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  B.  further  contended  that,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  Texas  is  to  be  viewed  as  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  Mexico.  Grotius  declares  that,  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  nations,  “ things  are  said  to  be  taken  in  war 
when  they  are  so  detained  that  the  first  owner  has  lost  all 
probable  hopes  of  recovering  them;  and  the  enemy  must 
be  understood  to  be  driven  out,  at  the  time  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  they  cannot  return."  (See  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace,  pages  96  and  157.) 

And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  us.  Hay¬ 
wood,  the  court  say  that — 

“By  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Castiue,  that  territory 
passed  under  the  allegiance  and  sovereignty'  of  the  enemy, 
(Great  Britain.)  The  sovereignty'  over  the  territory  was  of 
course  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could 
no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the 
inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 
Castine  could  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  consider¬ 
ed  apart  of  the  United  States,  for  its  sovereignty  no  longer 
extended  over  the  place.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  it, 
strictly  speaking,  be  deemed  a  port  within  the  dominion  of 
'Great  Britain,  for  it  had  not  permanently  passed  under  her 
sovereignty.  The  right  which  existed  was  the  mere  right 


of  superior  force,  the  allegiance  was  temporary,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  not  that  firm  possession  which  gives  to  the  con- 
queror  plenum  domihium  et  utile,  the  complete  and  perfect 
ownership  of  property.  It  could  only  be  by  a  renunciation  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  possession  so  long  and  permanent  as 
should  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  territory  was  altogether 
abandoned  by  its  sovereign,  or1  had  been  irretrievably  subdued , 
that  it  could  be  considered  as  incorporated  in  the  dominions  of 
the  British  sovereign.  Until  such  incorporation,  by  a  recap¬ 
ture  or  repossession,  the  territory  would  be  entitled  to  the- 
full  benefit  of  the  law  of  post  limine.” — (See  2d  Gallison’s 
Reports,  page  501.) 

Who  is  there  that  believes  that  Mexico  can  ever 
recover  from  Texas  her  lost  territory?  or  that  doubts 
but  that  the  enemies  of  Texas  were  driven  out  at 
St.  Jacinto,  never  to  return ?  Who  is  there  that  will 
hesitate  to  say  that  Texas  has  passed  irretrievably 
from  the  reach  of  the  parent  government?  And  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1842,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Bocanegra,  let  it  be  asked, 

“How  long,  in  the  judgment  of  Mexico  herself,  is  the  fact 
of  actual  independence  to  be  held  of  no  avail  against  an 
avowed  purpose  of  future  conquest.” 

And  let  it  also  be  understood,  that  in  the  same 
correspondence,  he  declared  that  Texas  was  as  free, 
so  far  as  regarded  “her  external  signs  of  national 
independence,  as  Mexico  herself.”  And  further: 

“That  while  the  United  States  are  at  peace  with  Mexico, 
they  are  also  at  peace  with  Texas;  that  both  stand  on  the  same 
footing;  and  that,  since  1837,  the  United  States  have  regarded 
Texas  as  an  independent  sovereignty  as  much  as  Mexico.” 

Yes,  let  it  be  further  considered,  that  in  1825, 
when  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were  endeavoring 
to  obtain  Texas  from  Mexico,  that  Spain,  at  the 
time,  had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  but,  so  far  from  it,  was  engaged  in  a  war¬ 
fare  with  her,  and  was  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  most  important  fortress — that  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa; 
and  that  in  ]  829,  when  the  negotiation  was  renewed 
by  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  an  offer 
of  five  millions  for  Texas,  to  Mexico,  Spain  was 
still  fighting  .with  Mexico  to  bring  her  into  subjec¬ 
tion;  and  lastly,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mexico 
is  not  now  what  she  was  in  1824,  when  she  formed 
a  confederated  republic,  to  which  Texas  agreed,  or 
what  she  was  at  the  time  of  the  Texian  revolt  in 
1835,  shortly  after  Santa  Anna  joined  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  established  his  empire. 

But  we  are  gravely  told  that  Texas,  as  embraced 
in  the  treaty  now'  before  the  Senate,  is  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Texas,  but  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  New 
Spain.  The  treaty  speaks  of  “all  the  territories  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,”  and  no  more;  and  while 

“It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  grant,  that  the  thing 
granted  should  be  so  described  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
distinguished  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  grant  itself  should  contain  such  a  de¬ 
scription,  as  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  testimony,  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  is  conveyed.” — (See  Wheaton’s 
Reports,  page  359. 

Again: 

“Title  by  conquest  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  force. 
The  conqueror  prescribes  its  limits.” 

Further: 

“A  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes  a 
dominion  of  the  King,  in  right  of  the  crown,  and,  therefore, 
necessarily  subject  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.” — 
(See  8th  Wheaton’s  Reports,  page  543.) 

Mr.  B.  remarked,  he  would  next  inquire  into  the 
right  which  Texas  has,  by  virtue. of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  to  ask  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  said  by  Vattel,  that — 

“Every  acquisition,  which  is  in  regular  warfare,  is  valid 
under  the  law  of  nations;  accordingly,  nations  have  ever 
esteemed  conquest  a  lawful  title.  The  conqueror  who 
takes  a  province  from  his  enemy,  acquiies  just  such  a  right 
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to  it  as  belonged  to  the  country  against  whom  he  has  taken 
up  arms.” 

And  the  same  writer  remarks  that — 

“A  nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  preserve,  with  the 
utmost  care,  its  liberty  and  independence;  yet,  when  it  has 
not  sufficient  strength  of  itself,  and  feels  unable  to  resist  its 
enemies  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  it  may  lawfully  sub¬ 
mit  itself  to  a  more  powerful  nation,  and  that  submission 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
It  may  either  leave  the  inferior  nation  a  part  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  retaining  it  only  in  certain  respects,  or  it  may  to¬ 
tally  abolish  it,  so  that  the  superior  nation  shall  become  the 
sovereign  of  the  other;  or,  finally,  the  lesser  nation  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  greater,  in  order,  thenceforward,  to 
form  with  it  but  one  and  the  same  State.” — (Sec  Livy,  book 
vii,  chapter  31. 

And  the  right  of  this  government  to  receive  Texas, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  also  on 
the  principle  of  national  preservation,  (Mr.  B.  con¬ 
tended,)  was  as  clear  as  the  right  of  Texas  to  ask 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Uuited  States.  In  the  case 
of  the  American  Insurance  company  vs.  Carter, 
it  is  said: 

“That  the  constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making 
treaties;  consequently,  that  go verjimenttpro fosses  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.” — 
(See  1st  Peters’s  Reports,  page  842.) 

To  deny  the  power  of  this  government  to  annex 
Texas  by  treaty,  would  be  to  undo  the  cessions  of 
1803,  1819,  and  1842.  To  dispute  this  right  now , 
successfully,  would  destroy  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  expatriate  several  States— -to  wit: 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  If  the  right 
does  not  exist,  then  does  Louisiana  now  belong  to 
France,  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  'and  portions  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  to  Great  Britain.  Forty  years’ 
acquiescence  in  such  a  right  is  sufficient  to  settle  it 
conclusively. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  right  derived  from  the  trea¬ 
ty-making  power,  there  is  also  that  arising  from  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature: 

1.  Every  nation  is  under  a  duty  to  its  citizens,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  to  take  due  care  to  preserve  and  perfect  itself, 
and  to  defend  all  its  members. — (Vattel,  Preliminaries,  sec¬ 
tions  14,  18, 16,  17.) 

2.  Since,  then,  a  nation  is  under  the  obligation  to  preserve 
itself  and  all  its  members,  it  has  a  right,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  everything  necessary  to  the  end;  otherwise,  the 
law  of  nature  would  contradict  itself  in  prescribing  a  duty, 
and  withholding  the  means  of  fulfilling  it.  These  means 
ought  not  to  be  unjust  in  themselves,  nor  absolutely  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  law  of  nature. — (Vattel,  book  1,  chapter  2,  page 
18.) 

3d.  In  Idee  manner,  a  nation  has  a  right,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  to  everything  to  secure  it  from  a  threatening  dan¬ 
ger,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  is  likely  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  the  state,  and  obstruct  its  perfection  and  the 
safety  of  its  members. — (Vattel, .book  1,  chapter  ?,  sections 
20,  21.) 

4.  Every  nation  has  the  right  not  to  sutler  another  nation 
to  obstruct  its  preservation,  its  perfection,  its  security  from 
all  injuries.  This  right  is  perfect,  because  it  is  given  to  ful¬ 
fil  a  natural  and  indispensable  obligation.  It  is  safest  to 
prevent  the  evil,  when  it  can  be  done,  and  to  use  all  honest 
means  to  anticipate  machinations,  with  this  special  observ¬ 
ance,  that  we  do  not  resort  to  force  upon  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain  suspicions. — (Vattel,  book  2,  chapter  4,  sections  49.  SO, 
pages  142,  143.) 

5,  When  a  neighboring  nation  is  unjustly  threatened  to 
be  oppressed  and  overrun  by  one  more  powerful,  such  third 
nation,  if  it  can,  without  exposing  itself  to  great  danger,  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  shield  and  defend  against  the 
oppressor.  Natural  obligations  and  moral  duty  require 
that  such  succor  should  be  afforded. — (Vattel,  book  2, 
chapter  1,  section  4,  page  125.] 

And,  besides  the  authority  of  Vattel,  we  have 
that  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1810,  in  support  of  Mr.  Madi-1 
son’s  proclamation,  when  he  ordered  the  country, 
from  Florida  parishes  up  to  St.  Francisville,  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  be  taken  possession  of.  It  was  then 
attempted  to  frighten  Mr.  Madison  with  the  same 


arguments  which  are  now  used  to  deter  us  from 
receiving  Texas.  Spain  being  then  closely  beseiged 
by  Napoleon,  it  was  stated  that  we  were  about  to 
take  the  advantage  of  her  weakness,  and  that  Great 
Britain  would  come  to  the  rescue;  ju3t  as  it  is  now 
surmised  that  she  will  be  found  aiding  Mexico,  if 
we  incorporate  Texas  into  our  Union.  On  that  try¬ 
ing  occasion,  Mr.  Clay  sustained  Mr.  Madison;  and 
although  he  thought  our  title  to  the  territory  in  dis¬ 
pute  unquestionable,  still  he  maintained  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  title,  we  could  take  it  for  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  having  the 
rod  of  Great  Britain  suspended  over  us.  Hear 
him: 

"I  have  heard  in  the  most  credible  manner,  that,  about  the 
period  when  the  President  took  his  measures  in  relation  to 
that  country,  agents  of  a  foreign  power  were  intriguing 
with  the  people  there,  to  induce  them  to  come  under  his  do¬ 
minion;  but  whether  this  be  the  factoriiot.it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present  auspicious  mo¬ 
ment— if  you  reject  the  proffered  boon,  some  other  nation, 
profiting  by  your  errors,  will  seize  the  occasion  to  get  a 
fatal  looting  in  your  southern  frontier.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  that  if  a  parent  country  will  not,  or  cannot, 
maintain  its  authority  in  a  colony  adjacent  to  us,  and  there 
exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder,  menacing  our 
peace;  and  if,  moreover,  such  colony,  by  passing  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  manifestly  tend  to  the  subver¬ 
son  of  self-preservation,  we  have  a  right  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 
This  principle  alone,  independent  of  any  title,  would  warrant 
our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  our  title  being,  in  my  judgment,  incontestably 
geod.  We  are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If 
Spain,  under  any  modification  of  her  government,  choose  to 
make  war  upon  us,  for  the  act  under  consideration,  the  na¬ 
tion,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  willing  to  embark  in  such  a 
contest.  But  the  gentleman  reminds  us  that  Great  Britain, 
the  ally  of  Spain,  maybe  obliged,  by  her  connection  with 
that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and  to  consid¬ 
er  this  measure  of  the  President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may  manage 
our  own  affairs  without  the  fear  of  insulting  His  Britannic 
Majesty.'  Is  the  rod  of  British  power  to  be  for  ever  sus¬ 
pended  over  our  heads?” 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  better  days  of  the  republic;  and  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  opinions  advanced  in  his  recent  letter 
against  annexation.  From  Mr.  Clay’s  previous 
course ,  the  American  people  had  a  right  to  look  to 
him  as  one  of  their  champions.  But  he  has  disap¬ 
pointed  their  expectations,  and  sacrificed  his  fame. 
The  evidences  ofhis  tergiversation  are  too  strong  to 
be  mistaken.  He  is  joined  to  his  idols,  and  lias 
bowed  in  submission  to  the  Moloch  of  abolition. 
No  longer  is  he  heard  on  the  ramparts  of  liberty, 
giving  succor  to  the  oppressed.  He  has  pulled 
down  the  flag  under  which  he  once  so  valiantly 
stood,  and  has  resigned  himself  to  an  influence 
more  withering  than  the  upas,  which  poisons  eve¬ 
ry  thing  within  its  reach. 

Mr.  B.  would  now  examine  his  fifth  proposition, 
designed  to  embrace  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  receive  Texas  without  delay.  It  is 
contended  by  some  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an¬ 
nexing  Texas  to  the  United  States  at  this  time;  and 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  idea  of  obtaining  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  Texas.  Those  who  reason  in  thi3  way,  if 
honest,  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  history 
of  that  government.  Her  desires  for  territorial  ag¬ 
grandizement  is  written  in  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
her  gigantic  policy  embraces  every  country  and  ev¬ 
ery  clime.  Her  history  is  full  of  information  on  thia- 
point  in  another  continent — too  replete  to  doubt  her 
designs  on  this.  As  far  back  as  1830,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  thus  lays 
down  her  views: 
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j  "Our  (Great  Britain’s)  policy  is  to  prevent  North  Ameri- 
1  ca  (United  States)  from  usurping  our  natu^l  influence 
)  with  the  Mexican  States,  as  it  appears  they  are  inclined  to 
do,  from  their  negotiations  to  make  the  State  of  Texas  a  part 
of  the  northern  Union.” 

But  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  stop  here.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  counteract  the  non-interference  policy 
of  this  government  whenever  is  is  declared — 

"That  it  (the  United  States  government)  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European  powers  to 
extend  their  peculiar  political  system  to  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.” 

And  he  also  charged  us  with  a  design  on  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific.  Listen  to  him: 

"There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  (United 
States)  cast  their  eyes  upon  ports  belonging  to  Mexico  in 
the  Pacific;  and  were  they  thus  to  get  all  of  Mexico  that 
they  desired,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in 
connection  with  the  United  States — an  independence  which, 
he  need  not  observe,  was  held  at  the  option  of  that  power. 
In  making  these  observations,  he  was  the  farthest  in  the 
world  from  meaning  to  create  any  impression  that  he  j,de- 
!  sired  to  see  the  good  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
I  now  happily  subsisting  between  two  such  countries  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  any  way  disturbed; 
but  when  he  looked  at  the  permanent  circumstances  that 
determined  the  policy  of  nations,  he  could  not  help  being 
persuaded  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England,  as  it  was  her  in¬ 
terest,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  secure  the  perma¬ 
nent  independence  of  Mexico.  The  steps  necessary  for  that 
would  find  abundance  of  precedents  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  reference  to  European  States;  and  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  democratic  republics  which  ought  to  enti¬ 
tle  them  to  an  exemption.” 

And  not  satisfied  with  this  expostion,  he  ven¬ 
tured  one  step  further,  and  declared — 

"It  presented  such  a  position  of  affairs  as  he  thought  call¬ 
ed  upon  Great  Britain  to  maintain  her  commercial  rights  in 
the  gulf,  or  be  prepared  to  give  up  her  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial  ascendency  in  the  new  world;  and  that  a  crisis  had 
arrived  when,  in  his  opinion,  his  Majesty’s  ministers  were 
called  upon  to  exert  their  influence  with  the  allies  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Americas.” 

It,  however,  may  be  said,  that  these  are  the  un- 
thorized  declarations  of  a  statesman  speaking  with¬ 
out  authority.  Let  us  next  consult  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  1841,  one  of  the  ablest  periodicals  which 
is  now  published.  That  print  observes: 

"The  United  States,  in  refusing  to  admit  Texas  into  their 
confederation,  have  rejected  an  offer  which,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  will  never  again  be  made  to  them;  and  Texas  becoming, 
as  years  pass  by,  more  and  more  attached  to  its  own  institu¬ 
tions,  its  own  distinct  policy,  and  its  own  national  policy, 
and  its  own  national  character,  will  speedily  regard  the 
United  States  with  some  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy  which 
nations  always  learn  to  entertain  towards  their  nearest  and 
most  powerful  neighbors.  The  commercial  interest  of 
Texas,  and  the  antipathy  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  which  she  inherits  from  her  kindred  of  the 
southern  States,  will  always  tend  to  unite  her  with  Great 
Britain.” 

And,  after  detailing  the  advantages  of  a  close  al¬ 
liance  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain,  the  Review 
adds: 

"The  bonds  of  ancient  kindred  may  thus  be  knit  with 
fresh  strength,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  British  race  and 
British  sympathies.” 

In  June,  1843,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  in 
the  British  Parliament,  admitted  that  a  proposal  had 
been  made  to  the  Brazilian  empire,  to  abolish  slave¬ 
ry  on  certain  conditions;  and  in  that  speech,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  following  observations,  clearly  indicating 
the  settled  policy  of  that  government  as  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  He  said: 

“We  have  proposed  to  the  government  of  Brazil  to  treat 
for  the  free  admission  of  Brazilian  sugar  into  the  markets  of 
this  country,  upon  condition  that  the  government  of  Brazil 
would  take  some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 


the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  that  country,  and 
of  leading,  not  immediately,  but  gradually  and  ultimately, 
to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  that  country. 

“If  we,  (he  continued,)  without  making  any  stipulation 
whatever  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
were  to  open  the  British  market  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
the  Brazils,  although  there  might  be  something  analogous 
in  the  principle  upon  which  we  admit  slave-grown  cotton, 
yet  practically  the  effect  would  be  to  give  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  slave-trade.” 

In  September,  1843,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith, 
of  the  legation  of  Texas,  who  was  protesting  against 
the  interference  of  certain  British  subjects,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  who,  he  [Mr.  Smith]  declared,  “were  in 
no  manner  recognised  by  the  Texian  government,” 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  remarks: 

“In  disclaiming  all  intention  of  insinuating  that  there 
exists  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  government  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  interfere  improperly  in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ash¬ 
bel  Smith  is  only  rendering  justice  to  her  Majesty's  govern¬ 
ment.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  their  intention  than 
thus  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Texas.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  the  undersigned  makes  this  declaration,  he- 
believes  that  Mr.  Smith  is  fully  aware  of  the  continued 
anxiety  of  her  Majesty’s  government  to  see  slavery  abolish¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  the  undersigned  that  private 
individuals,  who  are  impressed  with  the  same  feelings,, 
should  exert  every  effort  in  their  power  to  attain  an  object 
so  desirable.” 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1844,  a  rumor  had  reached 
London  that  a  treaty  for  annexing  Texas  had  been, 
signed  by  this  government;  on  the  hearing  of  which 
the  “London  Herald,”  in  the  confidence  of  the  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  speaks  of  the  treaty  thus: 

“The  report  prevalent  on  the  day  that  the  Montezuma 
sailed  from  New  York,  that  the  executive  had  actually 
concluded  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  North. 
American  Union,  is  not  credited  in  respectable  quarters. 
Texas  has  been  acknowledged  as  an  independent  State  by 
this  country,  and  several  others,  and  it  is  held  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  President  would  hazard  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act  without  communicating  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  have  recognised  Texas  as  a  separate  State. 
Such  an  act  would  involve  an  immediate  rupture  with. 
Mexico,  which  still  claims  Texas  as  one  of  its  provinces; 
and  in  such  an  event,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  France  and 
England  can  remain  as  mere  lookers  on.  It  is  concluded 
that  these  contingences  must  easily  be  perceived  by  the 
American  executive,  and  putting  aside  even  the  question  of 
internal  opposition,  they  are  consequences  which  no  sane 
man  would  hazard,  and  hence  the  skepticism  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  report.” 

Not  satisfied  with  its  declarations  on  the  9th,  the 
same  paper,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1844,  breaks  out 
in  the  following  indignant  strain  against  Mr.  Green 
and  the  President: 

"The  Duff  Greens  are  uppermost  in  America  if  President 
Tyler  either  be  about  to  conclude,  or  have  actually  signed, 
a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  integral  and  free-trade 
republic  of  Texas  with  the  federal  and  high  tariff  republic 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet  who  dare  predict  what  such 
a  person  may  not  have  done?  The  captain’s  a  bold  man’; 
and  if,  as  some  of  the  American  journals  suggest,  Texas  be 
added  to  the  United  States  to  secure  Mr.  Tyler’s  re-election, 
the  political  finesse  of  the  kings  and  statesmen  of  Europe  is 
but  child’s-play,  compared  with  the  Titanic  strategy  of 
American  presidents;  the  ‘smart’  ambition  of  a  Virginny 
planter  only  whets  its  appetite  by  gobbling  up  Texas;  it 
aims  at  making  a  substantial  repast  of  Oregon  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  Canada,  too.  if  British  bayonets  do  not  stick  in  his 
throat.  The  subject  is  full  of  importance;  let  us,  therefore, 
glance  at  its  principle  features.” 

It  next  goes  oil  to  speak  of  the  rejection  of  Texas 
by  this  government  in  1837,  and  recounts  what  has 
taken  place  since  that  period  in  other  governments 
in  regard  to  Texas,  and  also  the  inducement  which 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  had  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas.  It  says: 

“Since  tli.en  the  independence  of  Texas  has  been  recognised, 
by  France,  by  England,  and,  we  believe,  by  Holland;  and 
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treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  have  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  those  monarchies  and  the  republic.  England  and 
Texas  have,  moreover,  interchanged  the  right  of  search. 
France,  Holland,  and  England  have  consequently  acquired 
rights  in  Texas;  and  among  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
Texian  envoy  to  obtain  this  recognition  of  its  independence 
by  Europe,  was  one  to  the  effect  that  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  be  thereby  effectually  prevented.” 

The  obligations  of  Texas  to  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  then  discussed,  and  also  the  character  and 
effect  of  the  treaty;  and  the  right  of  England  and 
France  to  interfere  with  it  is  boldly  proclaimed. 
Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  article: 

“Such  a  treaty  would  (unless  the  consent  of  Santa  Anna 
thereto  have  been  previously  obtained— a  most  unlikely 
•event)  lead  to  a  rupture,  if  not  to  hostilities,  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  and,  even  if  it  did  not  produce 
immediate  war,  would  most  certainly  foster  the  ‘mission’  to 
-overrun  Mexico  which  even  now  has  possession  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  In  a  quarrel  arising 
from  such  a  cause,  England  and  France  would  have  a  right 
to  interfere,  if  only  because  annexation  affected  their  ac¬ 
quired  interests  in  Texas.  It  is  the  policy  of  both  countries 
to  support  Mexico,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  United  States; 
and  England  has  an  especial  ground  for  the  preservation  of 
Texian  independence,  in  its  influence  on  Canada.  The  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  though  it  probably  would  end  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  American  commonwealth,  would 
at  first  render  the  slave  States  predominant  therein.  To  ad¬ 
just  the  equipoise  thus  disturbed,  the  free  States  of  the 
North  might,  it  is  possible,  (the  late  Lord  Durham  thought 
it  the  necessary  consequence  of  annexation,)  seek  to  engulf 
Canada  in  the  confederation.  Their  designs  against  Canada 
still  survive  in  the  repeal  associations,  which  are  only  hun¬ 
ters’  lodges  under  another  name.  At  all  events,  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  American  ambition  to  the  south  of  the  Sabine  river 
is  not  at  all  calculated  to  restrain  it  within  the  south  bank 
■of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  prevent  its  progress  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.” 

These  several  extracts  (said  Mr.  B.)  go  conclu¬ 
sively  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  is  endeavoring  to 
grasp  Texas.  According  to  the  Herald,  she  has 
“acquired  rights  in  Texas,”  and  those  rights  “must 
be  preserved.”  If  this  government  persists  in  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  Texas,  a  war  must  ensue  with  Mexico; 
and  “France  and  England  cannot  remain  as  mere 
lookers  on.”  Yea,  “the  gobbling  up  Texas,”  it  is 
said  by  the  Herald,  “only  whets  its  (our  govern¬ 
ment’s)  appetite;”  it  hereafter  “aims  at  making  a 
substantial  repast  of  Oregon  and  California,  and 
Canada  too,  if  British  bayonets  do  not  stick  in  his 
(President  Tyler’s)  throat.” 

After  these  extracts,  can  any  one  doubt  that  this 
Is  the  “golden  moment”  to  receive  Texas?  If  we 
reject  her  twice,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it?  Will 
she  longer  persist  in  knocking  at  our  door  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union?  He  feared  that  her  proud 
spirit  would  compel  her  to  turn  away  from  us  with 
disgust ,  and  seek  other  associations.  We  should 
not  allow  Great  Britain  to  obtain  a  resting  place  on 
this  continent.  Already  has  she  disturbed  internal¬ 
ly  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Syria  and  Greece,  India  and  China,  Africa  and  Poly¬ 
nesia;  and  now  she  desires  to  establish  a  claim  to 
the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Nueces. 
Will  this  government  permit  her  to  enforce  iL?  No! 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay,  “Sir,  is  the  time  never 
to  arrive  when  we  may  manage  our  own  affairs,  without 
the  fear  of  insulting  his  [her]  Britannic  Majesty?  Is 
the  rod  of  British  power  to  be  forever  suspended  over 
our  heads.'" 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  re¬ 
ceive  Texas  without  delay:  it  is  our  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion  of  1803,  entered  into  with  the  government  of 
France.  When,  in  1819,  Texas  was  alienated  from 
•the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  became  indignant,  and 
offered,  in  Congress,  the  two  following  resolutions, 
upon  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a  very  able 
.speech: 


'■Resolved.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  in  Cocwress  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  mem,  and  that  no  treaty  purporting  to  alienate 
any  portion  thereof  is  valid,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

"Resolved.  That  the  equivalent  proposed  to  be  given  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  in  the  ti'eaty  concluded  between 
them  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1S2(L  for  the  part  of  Loui¬ 
siana  lying  west  of  the  Sabine,  was  inadequate;  and  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  make  a  transfer  thereof  to  any  for¬ 
eign  power,  or  to  renew  the  aforesaid  treaty.” 

Alas !  his  voice  is  not  now  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  “alienated  territory.”  He  has 
changed  his  opinions  and  lost  his  zeal.  Another, 
however,  has  taken  his  place,  who  is  from  the 
same  State.  I  allude  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bibb,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  jurists  of  the  age.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  action  of  this  government  in  regard  to 
Texas,  he  says: 

“The  United  States,  by  the  cession  to  Spain,  violated  their 
treaty  with  France;  they  violated  their  engagements  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  now  called  Texas. 

“The  people  of  Texas  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  of 
the  United  States  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  30th  April,  1803,  with  France. 
The  Texians  have  just  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
indemnity  for  the  expenditures  and  charges  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  incur  in  defending  themselves  against  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  Santa  Anna;  and,  in  providing  for  themselves,  by 
their  own  means,  that  protection  and  security  which  the 
United  States  were  in  good  faith  bound  to  have  afforded. 

“The  United  States  are  bound  by  the  obligations  of  jus¬ 
tice— by  the  ties  of  honor  and  good  faith — to  repair  the 
breach  committed  by  the  cession  to  Spain  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  A  most  fit  and  just  occasion  offers  now,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Texas  to  be  received  into  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  cannot,  in  honor,  higgle  about  the  debts  in¬ 
curred  by  the  Texians  in  their  defence.  Honor  and  good 
faith  are  above  money  and  price. 

“A  lucky  opportunity  now  offers  to  repair  the  breach 
made  by  the  cession  to  Spain;  and  to  fulfil  as  well  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  treaty  of  1S03  to  the  Texians  as  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  law  of  nature  upon  the  United  States  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  in  relation  to  their  preservation  and  perfection. 

“This  concurrence  ofthelawof  nature  and  the  obligation 
of  good  faith,  pledged  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  imposes  a  duty 
of  an  imperious  character  upon  the  United  States  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  Union.” 

But  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1832.  Let  us 
look  to  it,  and  then  see  whether,  under  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  that  could  be  departed  from  in  a 
case  of  necessity.  Here  it  is: 

“There  shall  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace, 
and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  in  all  the  extent 
of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  peo¬ 
ple  and  citizens  respectively,  without  distinction  of  persons 
or  places.” 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  receive  Texas  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  Vattel,  in  his  Law  of  Nations,  page 
448,  declares: 

“Justifiable  self-defence  is  no  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
It  is  a  natural  right,  which  we  cannot  renounce;  and,  in 
promising  to  live  in  peace,  we  only  promise  not  to  attack 
without  cause,  and  to  abstain  from  injuries  and  violence. 
But  sometimes  the  violence  offered  to  us  will  admit  of  no 
other  remedy  than  the  exertion  of  open  force;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  may  lawfully  have  recourse  to  it.” 

There  are  other  views  of  this  question  which 
he  (Mr.  B.)  desired  to  examine;  and  one  of  them 
is  the  legal  effect  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
the  authorized  agents  of  the  republic  of  Texas  and 
General  Santa  Anna  and  his  officers,  on  the  14th 
May,  1836,  wherein  thejparties  agreed  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  Texian  independence,  and  which  agree¬ 
ment  liberated  Santa  Anna  from  captivity,  and  was 
the  means  of  saving  that  portion  of  his  army  who 
escaped  destruction  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
under  the  command  of  Filisola.  That  part  of  the 
treaty  to  which  he  referred  was  in  these  words: 
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“Articles  of  agreement  and  solemn  compact  made  and 
Adopted  by  David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  and  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  cabinet  thereof, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
President  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  Don  Vincente 
Filisola,  general  of  divisions,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin 
Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  generals  of 
brigades  of  the  armies  of  Mexico. 

'“4th.  That  the  President,  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  capa¬ 
city  as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do  sol¬ 
emnly  acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  with 
such  boundaries  as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon 
for  the  same.” 

He  would  now  inquire  whether  or  not  those  who 
signed  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Mexico  were  her 
agents?  Upon  this  point  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Santa  Anna  was,  at  the  time,  the  head  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic — the  man  who  gave  law  to  it,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  influence  over  his  countrymen  almost 
unexampled. 

Was  the  treaty  freely  made  by  the  representative 
of  Mexico?  or  was  it  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  destroy  its  binding  efficacy?  The  defence  of 
duress ,  in  this  day,  is  rare;  but  here  are  some  leading 
rules  in  regard  to  it: 

“Actual  imprisonment  in  a  common  prison,  or  elsewhere, 
constitutes  duress,  to  avoid  an  agreement,  if  the  confinement 
be  unlawful.” 

‘'Executio  juris  non  habet  injuriam.  An  imprisonment  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  avoid  an  agreement,  obtained  through 
the  medium  thereof,  if  the  party  wa3  in  proper  custody, 
under  the  regular  process  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- , 
lion.”  (See  Chitty  on  Contracts,  page  24.) 

“The  general  rule  is,  that  the  duress  must  be  suffered  by 
the  party  who  enters  into  the  contract;  and  that  if  a  stranger, 
not  under  its  influence,  enter  into  an  agreement,  to  obviate 
the  duress  which  another  undergoes,  the  agreement  is 
good.”  (See  Chitty  on  Contracts,  page  56.) 

“A  treaty  (in  Latin,  fcedus)  is  a  compact  made  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power,  either  for  per- 
petnity,  or  for  a  considerable  time.”  (See  Vattel,  page 
1 192.) 

From  these  extracts,  he  drew  the  conclusion:  1st. 
That  Santa  Anna,  when  he  signed  the  treaty  as  the 
conquered  head  of  the  American  republic  in  the 
hands  of  the  Texians,  was  just  as  much  in  “proper 
custody'''’  as  if  he  had  been  placed  in  imprisonment 
“ under  the  regular  process  of  a  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction." 

2d.  That  although  Santa  Anna  might  have  been 
imprisoned  when  he  signed  the  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  yet  such  was  not  the  condition  of  the  “ chiefs  of 
his  armies ”  when  they  signed  it,  nor  of  his  government 
when  they  approved  of  it.  Thus,  says  Chitty,  if  one 
“not  under  its  influence  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
obviate  the  duress  which  another  undergoes,  the 
agreement  is  good.” 

If  Santa  Anna  was  the  agent  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  that  he  signed  the  treaty,  and  Mexico  after¬ 
wards  acceded  to  it,  as  a  xchole  or  in  part,  she  is  bound 
by  it,  if  the  following  quotations  are  law,  and  which 
apply  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals: 

“The  act  of  an  agent,  done  without  authority,  may  be 
ratified  by  the  principal,  so  as  to  bind  him  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  an  original  authority  had  existed.”— (See  9th 
Cranch’s  Reports,  page  153;  and  1st  Peters’s  Reports,  page 
496.)  r  s 

“The  ratification  of  the  acts  of  an  agent,  whose  acts  had 
been  without  authority,  thus  to  give  validity  to  such  acts 
as  if  they  had  been  strictly  authorized  in  the  first  instance, 
may  be  done  not  only  directly,  but  by  collateral  acts.” — (See 
3d  Washington’s  C.  C.  reports,  page  151.) 

“Another  consideration  very  important  in  cases  of  this 
tort  is,  that  the  principal  cannot,  of  his  own  mere  authori¬ 
ty,  ratily  a  transaction  in  part,  and  repudiate  it  as  to  the 
rest.  He  must  either  adopt  the  whole  or  none.”— (See  Story 
on  .Agency,  page  245.) 


“And  hence  the  general  rule  is  deduced,  that,  where  a 
ratification  is  established  as  to  a  part,  it  operates  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  whole  of  that  particular  transaction  of  the 
agent.” — (See  Story  on  Agency,  page  245 ) 

“A  ratification  once  deliberately  made,  upon  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  material  circumstances,  becomes,  eo  instantr , 
obligatory;  and  cannot  afterwards  be  revoked  or  re¬ 
called.” — (SeePaley  on  Agency,  page  171.) 

Let  us,  however,  look  into  this  question  furtherr 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Vattel,  page  435,, 
observes: 

“The  necessity  of  making  peace,  authorizes  the  sove¬ 
reign  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  individuals;  and  the 
eminent  domain  gives  him  a  right  to  do  it.  He  may -even, 
to  a  certain  degree,  dispose  of  their  persona,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  which  he  has  over  all  his  subjects.” 

Again,  as  to  whether  a  king,  being  made  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war,  can  make  peace,  the  same  author  re¬ 
marks: 

“Every  impediment  by  which  the  prince  is  disabled  from 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  government,  undoubtedly 
deprives  him  of  the  power  of  making  peace.  Thus,  a  king 
cannot  make  a  treaty  of  peace  during  his  minority,  or  while 
in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  This  assertion  does  not. 
stand  in  need  of  any  proof;  hut  the  question  is,  whether  a 
king  can  conclude  a  peace  while  he  is  a  prisoner  of  wart 
and  whether  a  treaty,  thus  made,  be  valid? 

“The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  on  him;  but  the  treaty 
does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation,  till  ratified  by 
herself,  or  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  au¬ 
thority  during  the  prince’s  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the 
sovereign  himself  after  his  release.” 

Still  further  continues  the  same  author: 

“But  if  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  State  to  use  her  besl 
efforts  for  procuring  the  release  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  her  citizens  who  has  lost  his  liberty  in  the  public  cause, 
the  obligation  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  asovereignr 
whose  cares,  attention,  and  labors  are  devoted  to  the 
common  safety  and  welfare,  it  was  in  fighting  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  prince,  who  has  been  made  prisoner,  fell  into 
that  situation,  which,  to  a  person  of  his  exalted  rank,  must  be 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  And  shall  that  very  people  hesi¬ 
tate  to  deliver  him  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices? 
On  so  melancholy  an  occasion  they  should  not  demur  at 
anything  short  Qf  the  very  existence  of  the  State.” 

The  return  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  to  their 
country,  on  the  condition  that  the  independence  of 
Texas  should  be  acknowledged,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  entered 
into  for  that  purpose,  is  obligatory  on  Mexico,  and 
is  tantamount,  on  her  part,  to  an  assertion  of  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  Texas. 

But,  sir,  those  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation 
are  called  the  war  party.  For  one,  he  denied  it,  and 
stated  their  character  to  be  the  opposite.  The  only 
way  to  secure  permanent  peace  was,  without  any  de¬ 
lay,  to  add  Texas  to  this  government.  No  step  could 
be  taken  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  happiness 
of  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States,  and  to 
restore  among  their  citizens  mutual  concord  and 
mutual  fellowship.  Let  it,  then,  not  be  again  said 
that  we  are  the  war  party.  We  desire  peace  with 
Mexico  and  with  the  world;  but  we  deny  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  European  government  to  interfere 
#ith  the  Texian  question.  They  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with  it.  We  disturb  not  their  institutions, 
and  will  not  permit  them  to  interfere  with  ours. 
The  American  Union  is  not  in  a  state  of  pupilage  to 
any  power  on  earth.  Her  boast  is,  that  she  is  freh, 

SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT,  AND  CAPABLE  OF  TA¬ 
KING  CARE  OF  H»RSELF,  AND  OF  THOSE  WHO  RELT  OH 
HER. 

But,  sir,  after  all,  the  great  question  involved  in  the 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification  is,  shall 
the  slave  institutions  of  the  South  be  protected  or 
not?  Shall  the  guaranties  given  in  the  constitution 
on  this  subject  be  preserved  or  be  disregarded?  Tlif 
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States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  have  their  most  vital  interests 
staked  on  the  issue.  In  the  revolutionary  war  the 
South  fought  for  northern  interests;  in  the  last  war 
they  again  came  to  their  aid;  and  the  period 
has  arrived  when  the  South  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  North  are  willing  to  reciprocate 
protection.  Is  the  North  in  favor  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  policy  of  abolition?  Is  she  disposed  to 
throw  aside  the  compact  entered  into  by  the 
men  of  the  revolution  to  gratify  fanaticism?  Is  she 
willing  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  establishing  on  the 
southwestern  frontier  a  mongrel  population,  consist¬ 
ing  of  emancipated  slaves  in  Texas,  together  with 
West  India  negroes  and  European  paupers?  In  a 
word,  does  she  desire  to  see  this  Union  dissolved 
by  British  influence?  Does  she  intend  to  assist  in 
giving  a  death-blow  to  the  cotton  and  sugar-growing 
interests  of  the  South,  out  of  which  she  has  realized 
so  much?  These  are  pregnant  questions,  and  should 
be  explicitly  answered. 

With  the  South,  the  issue  of  immediate  annexation 
is  one  of  self-preservation.  No  non-slaveholding 
government  will  be  permitted  to  rear  its  head  in 
Texas,  until  those  who  now  have  slaves  are  exter¬ 
minated.  We  know  our  rights,  and  dare  do  every¬ 
thing. to  maintain  them  which  becomes  men.  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Brougham,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors 
on  this  continent,  may  rant  about  humanity  as  much 
as  they  please;  but  Llslave,y  must  continue  to  exist  in 
Texas,  or  cease  to  exist  in  the  United  States .” 

We  have  a  right,  under  the  constitution,  to  have 
our  property  protected.  It  is  a  part  of  the  compact 
of  government  that  such  protection  should  be  afford¬ 
ed-  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  it  of  our 
northern  brethren.  The’Supremc  Court  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  confirmed  the  right.  They  have  de¬ 
cided  that  a  citizen  of  the  South  may  pursue  his 
slave  into  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  on  Sunday, 
in  the  night  time,  or  in  the  house  of  another,  may 
seize  him;  and  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  oppose 
the  master  in  reclaiming  his  slave;  and  that  if  an 
officer  issue  a  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
his  possession,  he  is  a  trespasser. — (See  3d  Bald¬ 
win’s  C.  C.  Reports,  page  537.) 

Tiie  enemies  of  representative  government  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  dissolve  this  Union.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  from  such  a  catastrophe.  The  divi¬ 
ding  line  which  separates  Texas  from  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  about  1,500  miles  long.  Great  Britain  well 
knows  it;  and  hence  it  is  that  she  is  assiduously  em¬ 
ployed  against  us.  Hence  it  is  that  her  statesmen 
know  all  about  the  treaty,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  disposed  of  here. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  the  Territory  of  Florida,  will 
have  to  prepare  for  the  crisis.  They,  of  all 
others,  are  most  interested  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas;  and  let  them  not  be  beguiled  with  the  syren 
song  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  for  them.  Let 
them  gird  on  their  armor,  and  be  ready  for  the  worst. 
For  one,  Mr.  B.  was  for  the  treaty  now,  and  as  it  is. 
He  did  not  desire  to  see  a  single  sentence  abstracted 
from  it.  It  was  a  plain  document,  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Honorable  gentleman  might  say  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas,  but  against  the 
treaty  T  believe  in  such  declarations  would  re¬ 
quire  too  much  ‘  generous  confidence.”  Are  you 
for  it,  or  against  it?  is  the  proper  inquiry.  If  you 
are  in  favor  of  Texas,  cease  your  objections  about 


the  accompanying  correspondence,  and  march  up  to  - 
the  main  issue.  The  people  are  not  casuists;  tney 
are  for  plain,  honest,  fair  legislation.  They  are  tired  ^ 
of  President  making,  and  more  especially  when  their  1 
most  pressing  interests  are  made  subservient  to  it. 
Political  idolatry  is  the  bane  of  this  republic. 

And  the  abolitionists  have  no  just  reason  for  ob¬ 
jecting  to  immediate  annexation.  If  they  are  sincere  > 
in  their  opposition  to  slavery,  the  further  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  them  the  better.  Like  the  law  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  slaves  of  the  South  will  find  their 
way  to  the  best  market,  and  wherever  the  lands  are 
the  most  fertile,  there  that  market  will  be  Slavery 
now  exists  in  Texas;  and  surely,  to  add  Texas  to 
the  United  States  would  not  change  its  real  charac¬ 
ter,  or  in  any  way  increase  it.  To  acquire  Texas 
would  be  to  diffuse  slavery,  and  to  remove  most  of 
that  population  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land  Virginia.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  slave  State 
or  two  might  grow  out  of  the  annexation,  but  under 
the  compact  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  such  States 
as  the  people  beyond  a  certain  line  are  to  non-slave-' 
holding  States. 

Lastly,  Mr.  B.  would  more  immediately  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States. 

It  would  open  a  new  field  to  our  adventurous  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  bring  into  requisition  a  large  territory, 
remarkable  for  climate,  fertility,  its  abundance  of 
game,  and  everything  else  calculated  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  man. 

It  would  give  additional  stimulus  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  Texas  now  raises 
about  one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  worth 
some  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  her  exports.  Annex  her  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  few  years  hence  her  cotton  crop  would 
double  in  amount.  Establish  peace  between  her 
and  Mexico,  and  her  commerce,  by  means  of  north¬ 
ern  Mexico,  will  be  increased  something  like  ten 
millions  more.  Would  this  not  benefit  the  agricul¬ 
turist  of  the  West,  the  ship-owner  of  the  North, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  the  New  England  States? 

It  is  important  in  a  military-point  of  view.  Give 
Great  Britain  possession  of  Texas,  and  you  place 
her  in  command  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  whole  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  from  whence  she  can,  if  necessary,  obtain  pro¬ 
visions  and  men;  you  likewise  give  her  control 
over  our  frontier,  and  facilities  for  exciting  the  ser¬ 
vile  population  of  the  South,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
West.  National  security  requires  that  Great  Britain 
be  kept  out  of  Texas. 

It  would  return  to  the  United  States,  her  natural 
boundaries,  and  give  her  full  command  of  her  west¬ 
ern  waters.  It  would  prevent  smuggling  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  natural  result  of  a  protective  tariff. 

If  Great  Britain  ever  obtains  Texas,  and  adopts  a 
system  of  free  trade,  protection  would  soon  become 
a  by-word;  for,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  “a 
cordon  of  revenue  officers,  backed  by  the  whole 
military  arm  of  the  government,  could  not  protect 
our  southwestern  frontier.” 

It  would  check  border  wars,  and  prevent  the  hos¬ 
tile  tribes  from  committing  merciless  butcheries  on 
unoffending  women  and  children.  It  is  larger  than 
France;  and  the  money  to  be  paid  for  it  would  soon 
be  returned.  No  country  ever  refused  such  a  boon. 

It  would  be  bringing  into  the  Union  a  daughter 
of  the  pure  blood— an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of 
freedom,  and  be  adding  a  lustrous  gem  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  diadem.  The  adventurer,  whether  from  the 
East  or  the  West  the  North  or  the  South,  would 
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find  a  home  there;  and  the  man  of  the  Bible,  under  1 
a  government  which  tolerates  all. religions,  and  le¬ 
galizes  none,  (whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,)  might 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree,  and  there 
would  be  none  to  make  him  afraid. 

It  is  not  a  conquest  like  unto  that  of  Alexander, 
who,  after  subjugating  the  world,  wept  for  greater 
dominion;  not  like  that  of  Cresar,  who  crossed  the 
Rubicon;  nor  that  of  Napoleon,  who  despoiled  gov¬ 
ernments  by  taking  from  them  their  most  venerated 
relics;  but  it  is  a  pure  and  peaceful  offering  of  blood- 
bought  liberty. 

Sir,  we  tire  asked  by  many  what  we  want  with 
Texas,  and  what  do  we  expect  to  gain  from  its  an¬ 
nexation  If  the  younger  son,  described  in  the  par¬ 
able  as  having  taken  a  journey  into  a  far  distant 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous 
living,  could,  on  his  return  to  Iris  father’s  mansion,  j 
have  spread  before  him  the  “fatted  calf,”  and  be 
regaled  with  “music  and  dancing,”  what  joy  will 
there  be  when  the  “lone  star”  shall  be  brought  back 
to  this  Union.  Her  return  will  not  be  like  that  of 
the  prodigal  son,  with  her  substance  wasted  by 
licentiousness,  but  she  will  bring  with  her  the  fruits 
of  perseverance,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom.  Her  triumphal  entry  will  be  celebrated  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  not  alone  with  “music  and 
dancing,”  but  the  tear  of  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  all 
nations  will  fall  from  many  an  eye,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  glorious  event. 

What  we  have  already  witnessed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  excitement.  The 
question  of  Texian  annexation  cannot  die.  The 
silence  which  at  this  time  pervades  some  portions 
of  the  Union  in  regard  to  it,  is  like  unto  that  which 


precedes  the  earthquake.  Senators  may  reject  the 
treaty,  but  the  treaty  in  the  end  will  reject  them.  The 
flame  is  not  to  be  extinguished.  Texas  is  ours, 
and  no  government  can  deprive  a  mother  of  such  a 
daughter.  Her  constitution,  laws,  religion,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  kindred,  are  a  part  of  our  own;  and 
those  whom  God  has  thus  united  let  not  nations  put 
asunder.  Great  Britain  may  attempt  again  and 
again  to  cajole  her  into  a  fatal  embrace,  but,  while 
we  remain  true  to  our  obligations,  she  will  turn 
from  the  wiles  of  the  harlot  with  increased  indigna¬ 
tion. 

Sir,  is  the  proffered  boon  to  be  rejected?  Before 
that  God  who  knows  all  things,  he  trusted  not.  He 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  final  triumph  of  man’s 
birthright  in  every  clime  and  country  on  the  globe. 
He  hailed  with  delight  the  influence  of  liberty 
everywhere,  and  was  anxious  to  see  that  day  come 
when  our  sacred  national  banner  shall  float  over 
Texas,  over  Oregon,  over  Calafornia,  and  over  Can¬ 
ada  too;  and  when  other  nations,  witnessing  our 
prosperity,  shall  hasten  to  cover  themselves  with 
its  folds,  acknowledging  that  they  caught  the  first 
spark  of  freedom’s  fire  from  the  American  example, 
and  forwarding  the  radiant  beams  until  they  shall 
have  electrified  the  most  benighted  portions  of  the 
earth. 

“0!  Liberty,  transcendent  and  sublime, 

Bom  on  the  mountain’s  solitary  crest — 

Nature  thy  nurse,  thy  sire  unconquered  time, 

Truth  the  pure  inmate  of  thy  glowing  breast. 

’Tis  thine,  when  sanguinary  demons  lower, 

Amid  the  thickening  host,  to  force  thy  way, 

To  quell  the  minions  of  oppressive  power, 

And  shame  the  vaunted  nothings  of  a  day. 

Still  shall  the  human  mind  thy  name  adore. 

Till  chaos  ends,  and  worlds  shall  be  no  more.” 
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